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cratic. Davenport, Pierpont, and Jonathan Edwards, Samuel, Andrew, 
and Timothy Cutler, were connected by ties of blood or marriage; 
Elisha Williams came of the Cotton and Bradstreet families; and it is 
not improbable (though the author does not make the point) that some 
of "Sir" Samuel Johnson's troubles may have been due to his more lowly 
origin. While these men were not given to luxury or display, they lived 
in very comfortable fashion, Rector Pierson being quite well-to-do and 
fond of an "evening's sociability" over his home-made cider and to- 
bacco. And the control which congregations may have exercised over 
them as ministers did not extend to their collegiate activities. 

Pew errors of fact have been noted. Of course (as has already been 
pointed out) Bolingbroke was not secretary of state under William and 
Mary, and the "French and Indian war" (p. 143) did not occur during 
this period. 

Mechanically, this book abundantly maintains the high standard of 
the Yale press. Its lettering is good, its margins are of agreeable width, 
and over four hundred reproductions of autographs, portraits, maps, 
buildings, and historic scenes successfully reinforce the historic interest 
of the narrative. 

C. C. Pearson 

Documentary history of Yale University. Under the original charter of 
the Collegiate school of Connecticut, 1701-1745. Edited by Frank- 
lin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D. (New Haven: Yale university press, 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 382 
p. $4.00 net) 
The two-hundredth anniversary of the removal of Yale from Say- 
brook to New Haven, Connecticut, was the inspiration for two important 
contributions to the university's history. The volume under considera- 
tion is one. The other, issued from the same press and entitled The 
beginnings of Yale, 1701-1726, was written by Edwin Oviatt and was 
evidently intended as a companion work; at least, it supplies much 
which is not to be found in the source material furnished by the present 
book. 

No man could be better fitted than Mr. Dexter for the editing of this 
Documentary History. Born in Massachusetts, a graduate of Yale and 
connected with its faculty and library for half a century, he has de- 
voted a large part of his time to the preservation and study of its 
records. His Biographical sketches of graduates of Yale college, with 
annals of the college history, 1701-1816, in six volumes, is a most valu- 
able work. His Sketch of the history of Yale university is one of the 
best epitomes of its history. Besides, he has written noteworthy articles 
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on the same subjects that have appeared in the reviews, particularly in 
those of the New Haven Colony historical society. In his latest under- 
taking, however, we confess to a feeling of disappointment, because it is 
nothing more than a compilation of documents covering the period be- 
tween 1701 and 1745, during which Yale was acting under the original 
charter of the collegiate school of Connecticut. 

The histories of Yale have always been fragmentary ; an unfortunate- 
ly small number of them are now read by or accessible to the general 
public. Many have grown out-of-date, or have disappeared from circu- 
lation by reason of their scarcity. But it seems to have been generally 
admitted by all the writers whose works we have been able to examine 
that the attempts to establish a college in New Haven began as early as 
1648. Hutchinson, in his History of New England, says that in 1647 the 
committee on distribution of home lots was requested "to consider and 
reserve what lot they shall see neat and most commodious for a college 
which they desire may be set up as soon as their ability will reach unto. ' " 
In 1652 we find an entry on the records of Guilford that "the matter 
about a college at New Haven was thought to be too great a charge for us 
of this jurisdiction to undergoe alone." Also we know that in 1654 at a 
town meeting in New Haven it was propounded to know the town's 
mind "concerning the setting up of a colledge." The foregoing refer- 
ences and others to the same effect have been collected by Mr. B. C. 
Steiner in his History of education in Connecticut, published by the 
United States bureau of education; and Mr. Charles Henry Smith of 
Yale has started from these earlier dates in his article on Yale univer- 
sity in Universities and their sons. Indeed, Mr. Dexter himself, in his 
Annals, has told us that ineffective steps towards establishing a college 
in New Haven were taken in 1648. 

Despite this fact, the editor in this work, while stating in his preface 
that he includes "the more important documents, known to be in exist- 
ence relating to the history of Yale University, of a date earlier than 
that of the present charter, of May, 1745," begins his work with pro- 
posals for a university, which are undated, but are supposed to have 
been written "perhaps in the spring or early summer of 1701." He 
does not appear to have thought it necessary to set forth the interesting 
efforts of John Davenport and other early settlers to found a college 
prior to 1701, many of which are evidenced by the town records. Mr. 
Oviatt in his book has given a full account of those proceedings, and it 
is possible that Mr. Dexter expects his readers to search there for them, 
but it would have rendered his Documentary history more complete and 
entertaining had such manuscripts, or extracts therefrom, been incor- 
porated into it. If this was not feasible, then a reference to the sources 
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where they could be seen might have been printed in the appendix or 
elsewhere in the volume. 

Another feature of Mr. Dexter 's book which renders it less attractive 
to the reader is the comparative lack of editorial comment. Nearly all 
the characters mentioned in the documents were persons about whom 
explanatory notes would have proved most entertaining, and the editor 
was well qualified to have furnished them. He would have simply had 
to draw from the rich store of information already amassed by him in 
previous books. But, either because he has felt that such annotations 
would be useless repetition on his part, or because he has assumed too 
great a familiarity with the subject on the part of his readers, his ex- 
planations are remarkably few and short. Nor does the editor insert 
any considerable extraneous matter tending to throw light on different 
questions involved in the establishment of the college such, for instance, 
as the need for it, the reasons for its location, the conflict over a site 
and the Episcopalian irruption. He seems to have endeavored to pre- 
serve the skeleton framework formed by the principal records, without 
supplying, the meat and blood of supplemental knowledge, which ren- 
ders a book of this sort entertaining to the average reader as well as 
valuable to the historian. Unless one has thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with the times and people, he is apt to find the text of the documents 
difficult to follow except in conjunction with other histories. 

To the student the book is useful for reference. It contains no illus- 
trations, but is printed on good paper, in clear type, and is attractively 
bound. The proof-reading has been carefully done and the index is 
fairly well prepared. To graduates of Yale, however, we suggest that 
they first read Mr. Oviatt's volume, or some other work, to acquaint 
themselves with general conditions surrounding the origin and early 
development of the college. This is probably what Mr. Dexter has in- 
tended that they shall do. 

Harry Brent Mackot 

Some cursory remarks. Made by James Birket in his voyage to North 
America, 1750-1751. [Yale historical publications, manuscripts, and 
edited texts, iv, published under the direction of the department of 
history from the income of the Frederick John Kingsbury memorial 
fund] (New Haven : Yale university press, London : Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 74 p. $1.00 net) 
Birket sailed from St. John 's Antiqua, July 26, 1750 ; landed at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, the sixteenth of the following month ; and was 
entertained there by Mark Hunking Wentworth, a member of the most 
prominent family of the colony and himself one of the wealthiest mer- 



